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SCENE. — A  tastefully  furnished  room  in  a  small  apartment 
used  as  a  combination  living  and  dining-room.  Centre,  a 
dining- table  set  with  places  for  two.  Left,  in  front,  a  table 
with  books  and  a  small  humidor  (or  cigar-box).  Right,  in 
front,  a  table  with  a  book  upon  it.  Rear,  by  the  entrance 
door,  a  bujfet  with  plates,  bottles  and  glasses. 

Elsie  (///  a  pretty  house  frock  protected  by  a  work  apron, 
enters  R.,  calling  over  her  shoulder).  Put  more  wood  on, 
Lucie,  so  the  fire  won't  go  out.  (Goes  to  table  r,,  seats  her- 
self, opens  book,  and  reads.)  Add  half-pound  fresh  butter, 
half-pound  powdered  sugar.  Mix  thoroughly.  (Reads  softly 
to  herself.)  Right-o  !  I  have  it  all — not  a  thing  left  out: 
raisins,  dried  currants,  eggs,  preserved  citron.  (Looks  at  the 
clock.)  What's  that? — quarter  after  two  and  Arnold  not  here  ! 
Of  course,  I'm  glad  he  hasn't  come,  because  dinner's  not  ready. 
But  he  should  learn  to  be  on  time  at  his  meals. 

(Arnold  and  Bobby  Steele,  just 'from  the  street,  appear  in 
the  doorway.) 

•     Arn.   (to  Ste.).     Come  right  in — here's  Elsie. 

Els.     Hello,  Arnold.     Glad  you  came,  Bobby. 

Ste.     Hope  you  don't  mind. 

Els.     I  hope  you  don't  mind  how  I  look. 

Arn.  Say,  what's  up  ?  You  look  like  a  cook  with  that 
apron. 

Els.     Well,  I've  been  cooking. 

Arn.   (horrified).     Cooking? 

Ste.  (thoughtfully).     Cooking? 

Els.   (decidedly).      Yes — cooking. 

Arn.   (in  a  plaintive  tone).     But  what  for? 

Els.  Anybody  would  think,  from  the  way  you  speak,  that 
something  awful  had  happened. 
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Arn.  I  was  thinking  only  of  you.  You  shouldn't  do  any- 
thing to  tire  you,  you  know. 

Els.  It  couldn't  be  helped.  Cook  has  been  ugly  this  long 
while.  I  gave  her  notice.  She  said  she'd  leave  at  once ;  I 
wasn't  going  to  be  bluffed,  so  I  told  her  to  go.  Then  I  sent  to 
a  book-shop,  bought  a  cook-book  {holding  it  up),  and  did  the 
cooking  myself. 

Ste.   {sotto  voce).     Did  the  cooking  herself ! 

Arn.  We  can  eat  at  a  restaurant  until  you  get  a  new  cook 
— or  have  the  meals  sent  in. 

Els.  That  would  be  a  fine  sort  of  housekeeping  !  You'd 
be  the  first  one  to  say  :  What's  the  good  of  keeping  house  if 
we  sent  out  for  our  meals?  You  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
your  meals  will  be  cooked  in  your  own  kitchen. 

Arn.     Well,  in  case  of  necessity Anyhow,  you  never 

bothered  with  cooking  before. 

Els.  But  there's  nothing  so  marvelous  about  cooking.  The 
stupidest  servants  can  cook,  and,  pray,  why  shouldn't  a  woman 
of  some  education  ?  Bobby,  to-day  you  are  destined  to  know 
me  from  a  new  angle.     You  are  to  have  dinner  with  us. 

Ste.  {terrified).  Thank  you,  I — I — you  see,  I  just  dropped 
in  to  have  a  minute's  chat  with  Arnold. 

Els.  I  know;  but  now  you're  here,  you'll  stay  and  take 
pot-luck,  won't  you  ? 

Ste.  Well,  I — I'm  so  used  to  eating  in  restaurants,  you 
know 

Els.  So  that  a  family  table  may  possibly  be  a  welcome 
change.  Perhaps,  Bobby,  you  will  learn  to  appreciate  the 
charms  of  a  domestic  life. 

Arn.     Elsie's  quite  right ;  of  course  you'll  stay. 

Ste.  And  thou,  too,  Brutus?  Honestly,  I  can't.  I  prom- 
ised   

Els.  {taking  Ste.'s  hat  from  him).  No  more  excuses; 
you're  simply  going  to  stay.  I'll  go  take  off  my  apron,  then 
dinner  will  be  served.  [Exit. 

(Ste.,  catching  up  his  hat,  starts  to  make  his  escape.) 

Arn.   {seizing  Ste.  by  the  coat).     Whither  away,  good  sir? 
Ste.   {sadly  imploring).     Do  let  me  go,  Arn. 
Arn.     A  bit  gun-shy  when   it  comes  to  the  wife's  cook- 
ing, eh  ? 

Ste.     Yes,  if  you  will  have  it — I  am.     She  plays  splendidly, 
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sings  like  an  angel,  and  speaks  three  languages ;  but  her  cook- 
ing is  an  unknown  quantity. 

Arn.     Cooking  comes  natural  to  the  ladies. 

Ste.     That's  pure  theory.     I'm  from  Missouri. 

Arn.  Well,  you  don't  think  she'd  wash  the  lettuce  with 
soap,  do  you  ? 

Ste.  I'm  not  so  sure.  A  sister-in-law  of  mine  once  did 
precisely  that. 

Arn.   (wheedlingly).     Aw — be  a  sport  and  stay. 

Ste.  Strikes  me,  old  chap,  you  yourself  haven't  any  too 
much  confidence. 

Arn.     Granted. 

Ste.     And  misery  loves  company. 

Arn.  It's  not  altogether  that.  You  see,  Elsie's  especially 
sensitive,  even  for  a  young  housekeeper.  And  if  I  shouldn't 
happen  to  praise  everything  as  she  expects — why,  your  pres- 
ence will  keep  her  from  giving  too  pronounced  an  exhibition 
of  her  sensitive  feelings. 

Ste.  So  I'm  to  be  the — the  lightning-rod  for  the  conjugal 
thunder-storm,  eh  ? 

Arn.     Call  it  what  you  like — only  stay. 

Ste.  {mockingly).  O  Hospitality,  what  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name  ! 

Enter  Lucie  and  sets  a  place  at  table  for  Ste. 

Arn.     Lucie,  did  you  help  Mrs.  Ross  with  the  cooking? 

Luc.  No,  sir.  Madam  did  it  all  herself.  She  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  come  near  the  range.  [Exit. 

Ste.  All  hope  is  fled  !  The  maid  might  have  been  of  some 
help. 

Arn.     You  act  as  if  you  were  about  to  be  poisoned. 

Ste.  I  didn't  have  my  usual  quota  of  breakfast  this  a.  m.  ; 
that's  why  I'm  a  bit  gloomy  about  dinner. 

(Els.  comes  hurrying  in.     Her  manner  is  somewhat  distrait.*) 

Els.  At  last  !     You  boys  take  seats  at  table  !     (Rings.} 

Arn.  {eying  her).     You  seem  a  bit  fussed. 

Els.  {slightly  pouting).     I've  a  bone  to  pick  with  you. 

Arn.     About  what  ? 

Els.  You  were  over  fifteen  minutes  late. 

Arn.     But  we  were  detained. 

Ste.  Are  you  so  strict  with  him  ? 
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Els.  One  has  to  be  with  you  horrid  men  !  (Luc.  solemnly 
arrives  with  the  soup-tureen.  Retires  as  soleni7ily.  Els. 
serves.}  Don't  wait,  Bobby.  (Arn.  and  Ste.,  havifig  tasted 
the  soupy  seek  to  conceal  their  wry  faces.}  What's  wrong  ? 
Isn't  it  good  ? 

Ste.     A  trifle  hot. 

Els.  {a  bit  acidly).  Not  too  hot,  1  think.  Arnold,  why 
don't  you  eat  ? 

Arn.  (with  an  embarrassed  smile).  Say,  little  one,  isn't 
the  soup  too  salt  ? 

Els.   (sharply).     Too  salt?     What  do  you  mean? 

Arn.  Well — er — er — what  I  intended  to  say  was,  Don't  you 
think  it's  rather  highly  seasoned  ? 

Els.     I  don't  notice  it.     It  tastes  rather  well  to  me. 

(Eats  ;  immediately  coughs.) 

Arn.  (quizzically).     Why  that  cough  ? 

Els.     Nothing — hem,  hem  ! 

Arn.     But,  my  dear,  you  are  crying.  , 

Els.  Nothing  of  the  sort  !  (Coughs.)  I  guess — hem, 
hem  !  1  guess  it  went — hem,  hem  ! — the  wrong  way. 
(Coughs.)     Excuse  me  a  moment. 

(The  cough  overpowers  her  and  she  hastens  out.) 

Arn.  (elevating  his  eyebrows).  You  simply  can't  eat  it — 
that's  all  ! 

Ste.  Let  me  make  my  getaway  now.  I  dislike  scenes. 
Sha'n't  I  go? 

Arn.  You'll  have  to  stick  now.  (Pours  his  soup  back 
into  the  tureen.)  It's  not  exactly  good  form,  but  necessity 
knows  no  law. 

Ste.  That's  not  an  original  idea,  Arn — it's  far  too  clever. 
[Pours  his  soup  into  the  tureen.)     I  admire  your  wife,  though. 

Arn.      Why  so  ? 

Ste.  She  devoured  her  soup  with  a  truly  Oriental  contempt 
of  death. 

Arn.  Because  she  didn't  wish  to  own  up  that  it  was  too 
salt. 

Ste.      That's  my  idea  of  courage. 

Arn.     Sh-h-h  !     Here  she  is. 

(Ei.s.,  flushed  but  recovered ,  resumes  her  seat.) 
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Els.  (apologetically).  I  hope  you'll  pardon  me,  Bobby. 
I've  had  these  awful  fits  cf  choking  so  often  lately  that  I  shall 
really  have  to  consult  Dr.  Payne.  Oh,  you've  both  finished 
your  soup.     Won't  you  have  more  ? 

c  RN*  \  {hastily  in  unison').     Thank  you — no  ! 

(Els.  rings  and  Luc  enters  with  her  usual  non-committal 
manner.) 

Els.  (to  Luc).     Take  the  soup. 

(Luc.  busily  clears  the  table.) 

Ste.  (brightly).  You  know,  I  was  reading  the  other  day 
about  the  tariff  on  salt 

Els.  (interrupting).  No  political  or  economic  discussions 
just  now,  Bobby.  Just  make  up  your  mind  to  enjoy  your 
dinner.  (Luc  brings  the  roast  and  arranges  it  before  Arn., 
who  makes  great  efforts  at  carving  it.  Els.,  pointedly,)  You 
don't  seem  to  get  on  very  well  with  the  carving. 

Arn.     Seems  to  me 

Els.     What? 

Arn.     That  the  roast  is  a  mite  tough. 

Els.  Impossible  !  Don't  take  offense,  Arnold,  but  you  are 
awkward.     Perhaps  I'd  better  relieve  you. 

Arn.  {placing platter  before  her).  Thanks — if  you'll  be  so 
kind.     I  don't  want  to  ruin  your  work. 

Els.  (carving painfully).  Really,  the  knives  are  dull.  I'll 
have  to  send  them  out  to  be  ground. 

(Luc,  having  brought  gravy,  preserves,  salad,  etc.,  again 
leaves  the  room.) 

Arn.  You  look  warm,  my  dear.  Don't  torture  yourself;;" 
let  me  have  a  try  at  it  again. 

Els.     Oh,  I'm  all  through.      I  should  call  the  roast  a  suc- 
cess— that  is,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  smell.     Here,  Bobby,' 
this  piece  looks  juicy  and  tender.     Arnold,  dear,  help  yourself, 
won't  you?     Bobby,  here  are  gravy — and  salad 

Ste.     Thanks. 

(A  pause.     Arn.  and  Ste.  taste  the  roast  and  exchange 
glances. ) 

Els,     Well,  how's  the  roast? 
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Arn.     To  be  perfectly  frank 

Els.     Oh — something  wrong  with  that,  too,  I  suppose. 

Arn.  {propitiatingiy).  No,  no,  no — the  flavor  is  excellent — 
only — my  dear — it  didn't  seem  to  me  to  be  exactly  tender. 

Els.  Well,  that  certainly  isn't  my  fault.  Blame  that  on  the 
butcher,  who  didn't  send  me  the  proper  cut. 

Ste.  The  point  is  well  taken.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know 
that  these  butcher  chaps  often  deliver  the  wrong  thing  out  of 
pure  malice — just  to  annoy  unsuspecting  housewives. 

Els.  Besides,  /  don't  think  it's  so  very  tough — you  can 
chew  it  easily  enough.  However,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  announce 
a  consolation  prize — you  are  to  have  a  perfectly  delicious  rice 
pudding.  That  reminds  me — I  believe  it's  time  to  take  it  out 
of  the  oven.  Here's  some  of  the  roast  already  cut,  if  you  care 
for  it.  [Exit. 

Arn.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  I  have  thirty-two  sound 
teeth  ;  but,  Bobby,  1  assure  you  that  to  cope  with  the  morsel  I 
have  here  one  would  need  nothing  short  of  a  sausage-machine. 

Ste.  {endeavoring  to  carry  off  the  situation  humorous/y). 
Fancy,  old  chap,  the  frightful  consequences  of  removing  the 
tariff  on  salt  ! 

Arn.   {sadly).     She  must  have  used  a  bag  of  the  stuff  ! 

Ste.      But  what'll  we  do  with  this  meat? 

Arn.  Hist  !  I  have  it !  Put  it  in  the  humidor.  I  can 
remove  it  later  without  being  caught. 

{Takes  meat  from  Ste.'s  plate  and  his  own  and  stuffs  it  into 
the  humidor.) 

Ste.     Lively  there — she's  coming. 
Arn.     After  all,  this  has  a  funny  side. 

(Els.,  with  a  triumphant  air,  now  rejoins  them.) 

Els.  I  reached  the  kitchen  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  If  I 
hadn't  gotten  there  when  I  did,  the  pudding  would  have  been 
too  brown.     Have  another  little  bit  of  meat,  Bobby — do. 

Ste.     I'm  awfully  obliged — no,  no,  indeed. 

Els.     I  wish  you  would. 

Ste.  I'm  exceedingly  fond  of  rice  pudding,  and  prefer  to 
reserve  my  energies  for  that. 

Els.     And  you,  Arnold  dear? 

Arn.  I  share  Bob's  fondness  for  good,  old-fashioned  rice 
pudding. 
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(Els.  rings  for  Luc,  who  this  time  reveals  a  certain  appre- 
hension.} 

Els.  (Jo  Luc).  Bring  the  pudding.  (Luc  places  the  roast 
in  state  on  the  buffet,  and  goes  out.  Els.,  to  Ste.)  Are  you 
fond  of  wine-sauce,  too? 

Arn.     Why  should  you  say  "sauce,"  anyhow? 

Els.     What  ought  we  to  say  ? 

Arn.  The  Latin  word  was  salsa.  The  French  corrupted 
it  into  sauce;  and  instead  of  the  prettier  Latin  original,  we  use 
the  French  form.     Silly,  isn't  it? 

(Luc  brings  i?i  the  pudding.) 

Ste.  (quietly,  for  only  Arn.'s  ear).  Personally,  I  think  I 
prefer  "sauce."  "Salsa"  has  an  unpleasant  suggestion  of 
"salt." 

Els.  {who  has  been  occupied  in  directing  Luc  with  the  rear- 
rangement of  the  table).     Have  some  pudding,  Bobby. 

Ste.   (sotto  voce).     Great  glory  ! 

{The  pudding  is  bur  tied  quite  black  ;  he  ca?inot  penetrate  it 
with  a  spoon.  Arn.  is  more  successful.  He  tastes  the 
pudding  and  bursts  into  laughter.  Ste.  bravely  seeks  to 
preserve  his  gravity.) 

Els.     I  demand  an  explanation  ! 

Ste.     Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Ross — I 

Arn.     Actually,  my  dear  {laughing) — this  is  the  limit  ! 

Els.     I  don't  think  you  two  are  behaving  nicely  at  all  ! 

Arn.  But,  Elsie — this  pudding  is  burned  on  the  outside 
and  absolutely  not  cooked  at  all  on  the  inside. 

Els.      Well,  you  have  nerve — to  tell  me  that ! 

Arn.  Probably  you  had  too  hot  a  fire.  You  need  a  slow 
fire  to  cook  a  pudding. 

Els.     What  do  you  know  about  cooking  ? 

Arn.   {laughing).     Gad,  nearly  as  much  as  you  do. 

Els.  {excitedly).  Oh,  this  is  too  much — after  all  my  work, 
all  my  trouble — to  be  laughed  at  !  You  boys  are  frightfully, 
frightfully  unkind. 

Arn.     Calm  yourself,  my  dear. 

Els.  {with  increasing  emphasis).  I  repeat  it.  A  man 
should  be  ashamed  to  talk  to  his  wife  as  you  did  to  me. 

Arn.  {sternly).  You  forget  yourself.  You  are  far  too 
vehement — it  doesn't  become  you. 
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Els.  Instructing  me  in  etiquette  ! — you're  getting  on  fa- 
mously ! 

Ste.  (seeking  to  restore  peace  by  pleasantries).  Remember 
what  the  Reverend  Isaac  Watts  says  :  "  Little  birds  do  in  their 
nests  agree." 

Els.  I  must  apologize,  Bobby,  for  anything  like  this  hap- 
pening while  you're  here.  But  the  most  sublime  patience 
can't  endure  everything.     (Rises.) 

Arn.  (rising).  I  had  a  sneaking  idea  that  if  any  patience 
was  shown,  it  was  on  our  side. 

Els.     Patience  ?     You  ? 

Arn.     With  your  grub,  at  least. 

Els.     Indeed ! 

Ste.         ".    .    .    Mischief,  thou  art  afoot, 
Take  what  course  thou  wilt !    .    . 

(He  remains  seated.) 

Arn.     The  soup  was  too  salt  ! 

Els.     That's  not  true  ! 

Arn.     You  couldn't  eat  it  yourself. 

Els.     It  isn't  so — I  choked. 

Arn.  The  gravy  was  too  salt  \  the  salad  was  too  salt ;  the 
roast  hard  ;   the  pudding,  not  fit  to  eat. 

Els.  I  worked  like  a  dog  in  the  kitchen  for  two  hours — I 
cut  my  finger — I  burned  my  hand — and  this  is  what  1  get 
for  it ! 

Arn.  That  wasn't  necessary.  You  could  have  had  dinner 
brought  in. 

Els.  Yes — and  wouldn't  you  have  said  that  your  wife  was 
no  housekeeper  ? 

Arn.  It  never  could  have  occurred  to  me  to  say  anything 
like  that. 

Els.  It  would  have  occurred  to  you — you'd  have  said  it ! 
The  food  wasn't  as  bad  as  you  try  to  make  out.  Even  if  the 
pudding  was  a  little  too  brown,  it's  your  own  fault. 

(Both  are  by  this  time  absurdly  angry.) 

Arn.     My  fault? 

Els.  Why  were  you  late?  The  best  of  dinners  will  be 
spoiled  if  it  stands.  A  woman  may  toil  from  sun  to  sun,  and 
then  a  man,  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop,  will  spoil  everything 
she's  done  ! 
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Arn.  Woman's  logic  !  Men  are  monsters  because  they 
won't  eat  salty  soup  ! 

Els.     The  soup  wasn't  too  salt  ! 
Arn.     Bob,  I  appeal  to  you. 

Els.     To  hold  me  up  to  ridicule — oh — oh (  Weeps.) 

Ste. 

"  The  only  way  to  bring  him  over, 
The  last  experiment  to  try, 
Whether  a  husband  or  a  lover, 
If  he  have  feeling,  is  to  cry." 

Arn.  And  they  say  tears  are  salt,  Bob  !  Jove — some  one 
at  the  door  ! 

(Judge  Ross  and  his  wife  bustle  jovially  in.) 

Ross  (his  expression  slowly  changing').  Hello,  children  ! 
What's  the  matter  here  ? 

Fanny  Ross  (very  tenderly).     Elsie — you  are  crying  ! 

(Goes  to  her.) 

Ross.  We  came  to  ask  you  to  take  a  walk  with  us — it's  such 
beautiful  weather  outside.  But  it  seems  rather  threatening 
inside. 

Arn.  We've  just  been  having  a  little  argument — nothing 
worth  mentioning. 

Fan.  Not  worth  mentioning  !  With  Elsie  simply  dissolved 
in  tears  !  What  is  it,  Arnold  ?  Why  do  you  stand  there  like 
a  wooden  Indian  ? 

Arn.     I  tell  you  it's  not  worth  making  a  fuss  about. 

Fan.  Elsie  was  always  my  favorite,  and  far  too  good  for 
you. 

Arn.     Will  you  permit  me  to  get  a  word  in  ? 

Ross.     That's  reasonable.     Let  the  defence  be  heard. 

Arn.  The  reason  for  her  tears  is  simply  this:  She  made 
some  soup — it  was  horribly  salt — and  we  told  her  so. 

Ross.      I  confess  it  isn't  clear  to  me  yet, 

Arn.  Why,  it's  this  way,  Judge — the  cook  suddenly  left, 
Elsie  did  the  cooking,  and  she  made  an  absolute  mess  of  it. 

Els.  Made  a  mess  of  it  !  Do  you  hear,  Aunt  Fan  ?  That's 
what  I  get  for  all  my  hard  work  ! 

Fan.      Arnold,  you  are  very  inconsiderate. 

Arn.  Rubbish  !  I've  had  all  the  consideration  in  the 
world.     I  didn't  compel   her  to  cook.     But  I'm  not  going  to 
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praise  a  pudding  when  it's  burned — or  a  roast  when  it's  tough 
— or  soup  when  it's  as  salty  as  Great  Salt  Lake  ! 

Els.     Do  you  hear,  Aunt  Fan  ? 

Fan.  Yes,  dearie.  It's  a  lesson  to  you.  Men  never  appre- 
ciate what  we  do  for  them. 

Ross.  Why  not — er — get  at  the  facts  in  the  case,  as  it 
were  ? 

Fan.     There  you  go — siding  with  Arnold  !     Oh,  you  men  ! 

Ross.  I'm  not  taking  sides  at  all.  I'm  merely  suggesting 
a  judicial  investigation.  If  the  pudding  can  be  proven  to  have 
been  burnt,  or  the  soup  too  salt — ha  !  there's  the  pudding  now  ! 

(  Goes  to  the  table  and  examines  the  pudding. ) 

Arn.   (sarcastically).      Help  yourself,  Judge. 

Els.     Oh,  don't,  I  beg  of  you. 

Ross.     Justice  shall  be  done,  my  dear. 

Fan.  You're  a  partisan  judge.  Men  always  find  fault 
with  the  food.     I'll  examine  it  myself.     (Goes  to  the  table.) 

Ross  (to  Fan.).  My  dear,  the  pudding  is  undoubtedly 
burned. 

Fan.     1  fail  to  see  it — simply  a  little  too  brown. 

Ross.  Brown  ?  It's  black  !  Black  as  coal !  If  you  try  to 
cook  a  pudding  with  too  hot  a  fire,  it'll  be  burned  on  the  out- 
side and  raw  on  the  inside.  That  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  in 
the  presen  t  i nstance.  (  Goes  to  the  buffet  and  samples  the  roast. ) 
Arnold  is  right — this  roast  is  certainly  tough. 

Fan.  (going  to  buff et).  That's  an  exaggeration.  The  most 
you  can  say  is  that  it's  not  as  tender  as  it  might  be. 

Els.    (limply).     Please  don't  investigate  any  further. 

Ross.  Not  as  tender  as  it  might  be  !  Catch  a  woman  ever 
admitting  a  thing  entirely  !  But  we  are  not  quite  finished,  for 
the  soup  has  not  been  examined. 

(Arn.  rings.) 

Fan.     What  new  insult  are  you  planning,  Arnold? 
Arn.   (with  a  lofty  gesture).     Wait  a  moment. 
Luc.   (entering).     Did  you  ring,  sir? 
Arn.     Is  there  any  of  the  soup  left? 
Luc.      Yes,  sir. 
Arn.     Bring  it  in. 

(Luc,  with  a  rather  scared  look,  hurries  out.) 
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Ross,  la  a  few  moments  I  hope  to  be  able  to  hand  down  a 
final  verdict. 

Fan.      We'll  see  about  that. 

(Luc.   brings  a  plate  of  the  soup  and  vanishes  as  speedily  as 
possible.} 

Ross  {after  tasting).      Most  emphatically — too  salt ! 

Fan.   (after  tasting  ).      Not  at  all  ! 

Ross.  It's  not  a  matter  for  debate — the  soup  is  abominably 
salt. 

Fan.  Nothing  of  the  sort !  There  may  be  a  pinch  more  of 
salt  than  is  absolutely  necessary.      That's  the  most  you  can  say. 

Ross.     My  tongue  tells  me — and  that  never  tells  a  lie. 

Fan.  You  stick  up  for  Arnold,  because  you  men  always 
hang  together. 

Els.     Oh,  how  true,  Aunt  Fan  ! 

Fan.     Anything  to  humiliate  us  women. 

Ross.  Nonsense!  Who's  talking  about  humiliation?  We're 
talking  about  soup.     Stick  to  the  subject. 

Fan.     The  soup  is  not  salt. 

Els.     The  soup  is  not  salt. 

(Ste.  tiptoes  out.) 

Ross.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  suggest  that  we  call  a  coun- 
cil of  expert  cooks  to  pass  on  the  soup  in  question. 

Fan.  Oh,  fiddle-de-dee,  Henry  !  We  women  shall  never 
have  justice  until  we  seize  it  ourselves.      I  tell  you 

Ste.  (standing  in  doorway,  to  Fan.).  Mrs.  Ross,  an  acci- 
dent has  occurred. 

All.     An  accident ! 

Ste.     Your  small  dog 

Fan.     Dear  little  Bianco,  he  came  with  us  ! 

Ste.     And  ran  into  the  kitchen 

Fan.   (anxiously).      Yes — yes 

Ste.     There  was  a  plate  of  soup  standing  there 

Fan.     Yes  ? 

Ste.     The  dog  ate  it 

Fan.     Yes  ? 

Ste.  (with  a  straight  face  and  great  pretense  of  concern). 
And  fell  in  agony  upon  the  floor. 

Fan.  (to  Els.).  You  have  poisoned  dear  little  Bianco  with 
your  wretched  soup ! 
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Els.     But,  Aunt 


Fan.  I  shall  take  your  part  no  longer.  I  shall  admit  every- 
thing. The  pudding  is  burnt — the  roast,  tough — the  soup, 
salt.     Oh,  my  Bianco  !     I  must  go  to  him  ! 

Ste.  (detaining  her).  Dear  lady,  I  have  administered  an 
emetic.     He  is  convalescing.     Be  not  alarmed  ! 

Fan.  Sweet  puppy — Bianco,  I  mean  !  Mr.  Steele,  I  am 
your  debtor  for  life  ! 

Els.  So  you  all  desert  me  !  Then  I  shall  go  where  I 
belong. 

Arn.   (starting forward}.     Not  back  to  your  mother,  dear? 

Els.  No,  Arnold  dear,  to  you.  (Puts  an  arm  about  his 
neck.)  I'm  so,  so  sorry  that  everything  was  a  failure.  I  was 
sensitive  and  didn't  want  to  admit  it,  but  now  I  confess  every- 
thing. 

Arn.     But  Elsie 

Els.     Yes,  the  pudding  was  burnt,  the  roast  was  tough 

(Hesitates.) 

Arn.     And 

Els.   (half  in  tears).     And  the  soup  was  salt — so  there  ! 
Arn.     My  dear,  those  were  just  little  mistakes. 
Els.     And  I'm  going  to  learn  how  to  cook. 
Ross  {taking Fan.'s  hand).     Then,  as  an  instructor,  let  me 
recommend  my  wife,  the  best  cook  on  this  side  the  Equator. 
Ste.   {to  himself).     Meanwhile,  me  for  a  square  meal  ! 

{He  steals  away  unnoticed  in  the  general  reconciliation.) 
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CAPTAIN  CRANBERRY 

A  Cape  Cod  Drama  in  Three  Acts 
By  Gladys  Ruth  Bridgham 
Eight  male,  three  female  characters.  Costumes,  modern  rustic  and 
seafaring ;  scenery,  two  easy  interiors.  Plays  two  hours.  Cranford 
Berry,  affectionately  known  as  "  Captain  Cranberry,"  has  gained  from  the 
griefs  and  hardships  of  a  long  life  a  beautiful  philosophy  and  is  the  main- 
stay of  his  neighbors.  Learning  that  Ariel,  who  has  long  passed  as  the 
daughter  of  Abner  Freeman,  a  fellow  mariner,  is  his  own  child,  he  will- 
ingly foregoes  the  rights  of  a  father  to  secure  her  greater  happiness ;  but 
events  make  this  great  sacrifice  unnecessary  and  all  ends  happily.  Lee 
Gordon's  pursuit  of  material  for  his  great  detective  story,  "  The  Mystery 
of  the  Seven  Pipes,"  provides  a  wealth  of  comedy,  and  lots  of  excitement. 
Free  of  royalty.     Strongly  recommended. 

Price,  23  cents 

CHARACTERS 

Cranford  Berry  (Cap'n  Cranberry),  keeper  of  the  Bay  Point 

Light. 
Abner  Freeman,  a  retired  whaler. 
Obadiah  Daniels,  postmaster. 
Lemuel  Sawyer,  constable. 
Samuel  Sawyer,  his  son. 
Lee  Gordon,  an  author. 
Peter  Pretzel  Pomeroy,  his  accomplice. 
Nat  Williams. 

Ariel  Freeman,  Abner  s  daughter. 
Hepsy  Sawyer,  Lemuel's  wife. 
Cynthia  Tinker. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act  I. — Living-room  in  Cynthia's  home — Bay  Point,  Cape  Cod. 
Act  II. — The  same  ;  the  next  morning. 

Act   III. — Room  in   Abner   Freeman's   old  fish  house  on  the 
shore  ;  late  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 


DOUBLE  DUMMY 

A  Comedietta  in  One  Act 
By  Ema  S.  Hunting 
One  male,  one  female  character.  Costumes,  modern  ;  scene,  an  inte- 
rior. Plays  twenty  minutes.  Merton  Graves,  of  the  Post,  in  an  effort  to 
interview  the  celebrated  Mme.  Mordini  encounters  Kathrine  Coleman,  of 
the  Press,  whom  he  takes  for  Mordini,  while  she  takes  him  for  Wainworth, 
the  painter,  whom  she  is  after  on  a  similar  errand.  An  amusing  bit  of 
mistaken  identity,  very  actable. 

Price,  15  cents 


LITTLE  ACTS  FOR  LITTLE  ACTORS 

A  Collection  of  Plays,  Drills,  Tableaux  and  other 

Entertainments  for  Children 

By  Edyth  M.  Wormwood  and  Elizabeth  F.  Gup  till 

This  volume,  by  a  well-known  author  in  this  field,  offers  an  unusual 

variety  of  excellent  material  for  smaller  children,  covering  a  wide  area  of 

demand.     It  can  be  strongly  recommended. 

Price,  25  cents 


CONTENTS 


Father  Time's  Jubilee.     40  children. 
Alphabetical  Antics.    26  children. 
Pussy  Willows.     8  small  girls. 
Bo  Peep  and  Boy  Blue.    2,  3,  or  4  pairs 

of  small  children. 
Miss  Muffett  and  Jack  Horner.     2  to 

4  pairs  of  small  children. 
Little    Cooks,,       Any    number     of    the 

smallest  girls. 
At  the  Seaside.     Any  number  of  couples 

of  the  smallest  children. 


Good  Night  Drill.    Several  very  small 

girls. 
Toadstools.     For  4  very  small  children. 
Blue  Bells.     12  small  girls. 
Tray  Drill.     Any  number  of  girls. 
Silver  and   Gold.     Any  even  number  of 

girls. 
Bell  Drill.  8  children,  either  sex  or  both. 
Sunbeams.     Any  number  of  little  girls. 
Wreath  Drill.     12  girls. 
Tableaux. 


PLAYS  WITH  A  PUNCH 

A  Collection  of  One-Act  Plays  and  Sketches,  Serious 
and  Serio- Comic 

A  volume  of  short  plays  by  various  authors  intended  for  use  in  vaude- 
ville and  thus  appropriately  brief,  swift  in  movement,  and  vivid  in 
dramatic  interest. 

Pricey  25  cents 

CONTENTS 


A  Crooked   Man  and    His     Crooked 

Wife.     2  males,  1  female. 
His  Chance.    4  males. 
The  Alarm.     2  males. 
A  Bride  From  Home.  2  males,  2  females. 
Brother  Dave.     1  male,  2  females. 
Faro  Nell.     6  males,  1  female. 


A  Game  of  Comedy.    2  males,  1  female. 
A  Scratch  Race.     3  males,  2  females. 
The  Substance  of  Ambition.    3  males, 

1  female. 
Her  Picture.     2  males,  2  females. 
Red  or  White.     2  males,  2  females. 


PLAYS  IN  PINAFORES 

A  Very  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Plays  for  Young 
People  of  All  Ages 


CONTENTS 


Mousme  of  the  Japanese  Toy-Shop. 
4  males,  11  females. 

An  Easter  Miracle.     10  females. 

The  Prince  of  Poppyland.  6  males,  10 
females. 

The  Dolls'  Playhouse.  1  male,  3  fe- 
males. 

School  Opera.     5  males,  5  females. 

The  Honeymoon.     3  males,  5  females. 

Left.     1  male,  1  female. 

John  Anderson,  My  Jo.  1  male,  1  fe- 
male. 


The  Family  Feud.     2  males,  1  female. 

Migg's  Revenge.     I  male,  1  female. 

The  Irish  Washerwoman.  1  male,  1 
female. 

The  Cobbler's  Bargain.  1  male,  1  fe- 
male. 

Cold  Water.     2  males,  1  female. 

Dialogue  for  Five   Little  Girls. 

The  Power  of  Song.   6  males,  5  females. 

Learning  Lessons.  2  males,  4  females 
and  chorus. 


Price,  25  cents 


Jl.  01.  Pinero's  Plays 

Price,  50  eetite  €acb 


Mill  PHANNFI  Play  in  Four  Acts.  Six  males,  five  females. 
I?H1/"vI1A1i1iEi1j  Costumes,  modern;  scenery,  three  interiors. 
Plays  two  and  a  half  hours. 

THE  NOTORIOUS  MRS.  EBBSMITH  $£?  5$K 

males,  five  females.  Costumes,  modern;  scenery,  all  interiors. 
Plays  a  full  evening. 

THF  PROFIIPATF  Play  in  Four  Acts.  Seven  males,  five 
*  "*•*  1  I\V/r  Li! Vlrl  1  £i  females.  Scenery,  three  interiors,  rather 
elaborate ;  costumes,  modern.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

THF  QPHfifll  MIQTRFQQ  Farce  in  Three  Acts.  Nine  males, 
IflEi  OV/I1Vv/LiIv11i31£\Jl«i3iJ  seven  females.  Costumes,  mod- 
ern; scenery,  three  interiors.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

THE  SECOND  MRS.  TANQUERAY  &ln  *3£,AS£ 

females.  Costumes,  modern;  scenery,  three  interiors.  Plays  a 
full  evening. 

QWFFT  I  AVFNHFR  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  Seven  males, 
O  V?  Ei Ju  1  Lii\  ?  Ln  U Jul\  f  our  females.  Scene,  a  single  interior, 
costumes,  modern.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

THF  THITlSinFPRrH  T  Comedy  in  Four  Acts.  Ten  males, 
lriEi  inUliLPEiI\D\SLil  nine  females.  Scenery,  three  interi- 
ors; costumes,  modern.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

THF  TIMF^I  Comedy  in  Four  Acts.  Six  males,  seven  females. 
1 JTIL  1  IlrlEivj  Scene,  a  single  interior ;  costumes,  modern.  Plays 
a  full  evening. 

THF  WFA1TFR  QFY  Comedy  In  Three  Acts.  Eight  males, 
lllEi  V4  Ei/lIVEiIV  OCA  eight  females.  Costumes,  modern; 
scenery,  two  interiors.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

A  WIFE  WITHOUT  A  SMILE  ggS^'^X^S 

Costumes,  modern ;  scene,  a  single  interior.    Plays  a  full  evening. 
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AS  YOU  I  Iinp  IT  Comedy  in  ^i™  Acts.  Thirteen  males,  four 
A  J  1UU  Lrlnb  11  females.  Costumes,  picturesque ;  scenery,  va- 
ried   Plays  a  full  evening. 

r  AM  [I  I  F  I)rama  in  Frve  Acts.  Nine  males,  five  females.  Cos- 
%sAuliL<L<Li    tumes,  modern  ;  scenery,  varied.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

IWlOMAR  ^ay  m  Five  Acts.  Thirteen  males,  three  females. 
InUViTl As\    Scenery  varied ;  costumes,  Greek.   Plays  a  full  evening. 

MARY  STIIABT  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  Thirteen  males,  four  fe- 
lTliil\l  D  1 UAH1  males,  and  supernumeraries.  Costumes,  of  the 
period ;  scenery,  varied  and  elaborate.     Plays  a  full  evening. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  £3S?&£?&£S:  gSSSSSI 

picturesque  ;  scenery  varied.     Plays  a  full  evening. 

RIf  HFI  FFII  ^*lay  in  Five  Acts.  Fifteen  males,  two  females.  Seen- 
I\SVIiLMl  U  ery  elaborate  ;  costumes  of  the  period.  Plays  a  lull 
evening. 

THF  RIVAI  ^  Comedy  in  Five  Acts.  Nine  males,  five  females. 
11IX<  fUYAL/tJ  Scenery  varied;  costumes  of  the  period.  Plays  a 
full  evening. 

SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER  E3S&E  £a*",£j2SZ 

ried ;  costumes  of  the  period.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL  SZ^JE,', 

three  females.  Costumes,  picturesque  ;  scenery,  varied.  Plays  a 
full  evening.  s 
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